HOW STRONG IS BRITAIN ?
consequence. If we examine the individual items
which have caused the increase in the weight of British
imports since 1913 we find that in general they were
not luxury goods proper, i.e. finished goods, which in
any case take up a relatively small hold-room. The
biggest increase was in the import of raw materials,
and the next biggest increase was foodstuffs. The
higher standards of living enjoyed by the British work-
ing class is probably one of the reasons for the increase
in import weight, and therefore we should probably
not go far wrong if we assumed that in the event of
a new war the weight of British imports could be
reduced to an even greater extent relatively than it
was during the World War, though it would be
extremely difficult to decrease it to the same absolute
low level of 1917.
It must further be taken into consideration that in
1913 the British shipbuilding industry was flourishing,
and that on the outbreak of war the number of efficient
modern shipbuilding yards at work was considerably
greater than it is to-day. It was therefore easier then
than it would be to-day to replace a considerable part
of the tonnage lost as the result of enemy action by
laying down new vessels. During the course of the
war Great Britain laid down 4*8 million tons of new
shipping. That was a yearly average in excess of the
tonnage on the stocks in 1937, a year which beat all
previous post-war records.
If we sum up the effect of all the factors we have
discussed, as well as it is possible to sum up factors
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